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Ix presenting to our patrons the first number of this publication, it is proper to 
explain exactly our design and motives. 

Most of the periodical publications of this country, at the present time, may be 
ranked in two classes. To the one class belong those which are purely literary or 
scientific. These are few, and not liberally supported. It is very evident they do 
not suit the popular taste. To the other bclass elong much the greater number, 
which are generally conducted simply with the view to catch the most subscribers. 
I. is certainly true, though we are almost .shamed to record it, that the most popu- 
lar and best supported publications of this country, are of a light and trifling cha- 
racter, calculated to amuse without instructing, to excite the passions at the expense 
of the understanding, to vitiate taste, and to corrupt morals. Fictitious narratives, 


anecdotes, riddles, and love-sick rhymes are in demand. And prizes and laurels.}} 


are awarded to the productions of the imagination, while useful knowledge is 
almost wholly neglected. 


That“ knowledge is power,”’ has became a very common-place remarks It means R 


nothing more than that mental cultivation enables a man to acquire am 
PF} over his fellow men, which he could not aequite without it.. In addition tothis, wer 
@ hold that knowledge is Aappiness ;—that it is the source of the most refined and 
exalted pleasures, which, as creatures of this earth, we can enjoy. Further, know- 
ledge is conducive to virtue,.and consequently to religion. a =e: Z 

We set out, therefore, with the Sirineaay that tree pore, hap 
and virtue. 

But every kind of ndviedingie eee valuatle. Wisk ia i 
sent what is the relative worth of ‘the different kinds, the eff arts 
of Science’ will be chiefly directed towards the diffusion ei 
the peenil sconphating af the Serta a, ae 
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in our power towards promoting a taste for useful reading. 

To enlarge the boundaries of science by brilliant discoveries in any of its branches, 
is not within our expectations. This task we leave to other journals; outs be the 
task of selecting from what is already known, those parts most useful and pleasing, 
with the hope of thus enticing our readers into the béantiful and varied paths of 
science. What is already known to some, we shall endeavor to make known to 
more. What is in the exclusive possession of scientific men, we shall strive to pat 
in the possession ‘of the unscientific. Like a schoolmaster who instructs all his 


pupils, we shall do our best to instruct all our readers. That tutor would be of little 


service to the majority of his pupils, who would confine his instructions to those 
who are farthest advanced, and teach nothing but what himself alone has discovered: 

So much for the general design of the “ Advocate of Science.” Further than this, 
We leave it to speak for itself. The subscription price brings it within the reach of 
every individual. 

Sul hic sah Wi Manus ke of palsslhds adjasd as ds oxmasbman 
ment may be improved. To parente—té those who have children under their care, 
we look more particularly for support. As our primary object is not pecuniary, we 
Se ree © Paton tn he ering re i et step 
compensated by the profits of the work, 


PHILADELPHIA, (PENN.) SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1858. 
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a 
TO SUBSCRIBERS AND READERS. 





Wr date the first number of our paper in advance, designing to issue it weekly 
after that time. Meanwhile, our prospects will be partly ascertained, and arrange- 
ments made in accordance with them. The second number will, of course, be 
issued about a week after the date of this. 

The essay on Geology in the present number, is the first of a series of articles on 
Geology, Botany, Natural History, &e., designed to convey an elementary know- 
* ledge of the Natural Sciences, The size of our publication will preclude very long 
essays on any subject, and will also be unfavorable to our making many original 
contributions to science, But should our patronage sanction such a course, we 
look towards the enlargement of the sheet. 

The subject of Meteorology is one of growing inoportanee. In another place will 
be found an interesting table concerning the past year. The next number will 
contain some remarks on the Aurora Borealis, with a table showing the relation of 
this phenomenon to the changes of our climate. We have also at our command, 
a quantity-of Tables of Teneo &c. for @ great many years back, never yet 
; published. 


















. ‘present themselves to our inspection, Many of the numbers of Harpers’ Family 


le She ar of the ‘mass. But Geolory confines itself 
abit. anit: the earth, considering it as a mass, Composed of 


ll a Wg Maenpihsbeabla. fs scion ue eteveenetad of stones, clay and water, 





































_ We contemplate fioticing or reviewing aS useful and scientific oditiiigene as 


- Library; the Library of Entertaing Knowledge, with various other works of the 
same’ class, are under consideration. “Bie * Advocate .of Science” may thus be ac- 


cessory in encouraging scientific enterprize, and promoting the reading and circula- 
ton, of useful ee. 





“For the Advocate of Science. 
a -., GBOLOGY—NO. L 
i : ; riety and’plainly, the principles of Geology, my readers must not 
Soe! rant considéred thet all entirely ignorant of the subject. 
1 Geo ived from two Greek words, ve the earth, and lottos word 
its Of the'strutture'of out globe. Mineral- 
which compose the earth; without 








alight pchiaie wie 
haa PaebHARS Gucbieatled YU teloay, would be sp to'think the 
+} intermingled, ‘abit -were, at hazard. But this view is very erroneous. It is true 
| we have no kndwledge excépt of the superficial parts, forming the crust of our 
(planet: © This crust, however; is ascertained to consist of a series of layers or strata, 

‘some of which almost surround the globe. In this respect it is often compared to 
an onion, whose coats represent the strata. Now these strata are not, like the coats 
of the onion, extended in-an even, continuous manner, over the whole circumic- 
rence of the earth, but are oceasionally broken or interrupted by a mountain, or by a 
lake or ocean. Sometimes one of the strata runs out, or terminates abruptly, with- 

out any evident cause. Frequently one district of country contains a stratum of a 
| peculiar nature, not found elsewhere. When the extent of such a layer is very 
limited, it is called a bed. 

If we ascend a mountain, we shall soon perceive a kind of rock not visible in the 
valley at its base; though at the same time existing there, at some distance beneath 
the surface, Rising higher on the mountain, we meet with another kind of rock, 
which was still deeper in the valley than the last. Finally, the summit is formed 
of a material which ay farthest from the surfece in the valley. 

If we imagine our planet to have once been a perfect sphere, with a level surface, 
composed of the strata regularly arranged around its centre, and then an explosion, 
or a number of explosions, to have taken place in the interior, bursting through the 
strata, and elevating them in some parts into mountains, in other parts depressing 
| them into hollows, forming the beds of seas or lakes, we shall have no very inaccu- 
rate image of the present condition of the exterior of the earth. The natural con- 
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those strata which were before hid under the surface ; and the top of the projecting } 
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the extent of his labors, and those of man on our planet, would be nearly exact. = DESIST lelslele Bitlet “a nd 
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manner, so as to form some other word or sentence. Thus, the name of Bs * ee a Bs 3 Fa oe oo oS = S| x m a) 
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perstitious regard, “he anagram of Sir Fdmondsbury Godfrey, whose }}*} 3} S| &) 5! Ga) Br} of Gy | G2 S2) Ss rs S| ee Ss 
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himself in the discovery of the popish ploty Was found to be, I find, mur- | SS! NZS Sia Ss es S| | my OQ 
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-* 4 ‘ : Ss ° 
Sandivogius, i.e. anagramatically, Divi leschi gents amo*I love the spirit Ah Fe: E3 Sears aa FiEpe = reat Quantt —— 4 & S 
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The question put by Pilate to Christ, guid est veritas ?—what is truth 21)" ae Nigh go] | Get A Dhinobio of aiQuantity of waters (2) - 
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admits of the anagram, est vir gui adest—it is the map whoutow Stands |} |X) o|_S-oPS| Bi S} Sh Sf oh S| : ce i 
‘ T =e) SS = Northerly winds. | 
before thee. This is considered the finest and happiest ahagram extant. 2 ie NYA] OE op} 00) -) O) SS) Bo) es ‘c| = 
The letters of the name Nupiole on will form the: following Greek sen- |} |S Chenkotor ss ie BaF ioe = ete |basterly winds. | ie; be 
tence: on, Napoleon, o leon, apoleo oleon; or, I am Napoleon the lion, I |} |=|— —|+|—|—|-|— Southerly winds |@ ‘ 
destroy the city. That of 7homas J-fferson presents one of ano less strik- |} | 8 EL a) =) | MIS) =| AS) ol BI cle aa ae 
ing, but quite a different character :—Host of man is free, bad fa Fg Fog fo ead o & hich Sol bs. Mean force A. M. w 
It appears by an anagram made by Roger Bacon, that he hit upon the in- & & Bie Els! NS Sag Bo) al od A < 
, . : el) el | eS} | 8) | =| | Mean force noon. 
gredients of gunpowder, whilst searching after the philosopher’s stone, Ba- S| SI} Sl & a S| 219 £9] OY io] N se 
con speaks of his secret mixture in various partsof his works. In histreatise a mr ads beemin = 
on the miracles of art and nature, he enumerates among his “ strange ex- SIGS ba eee oes ' va > 
periments,” “the making of thunder and lightning in the air : yea, with a inbienl iebieh kabel Oc = % = a bal moamey week Aece 
greater advantage of horror, than those which are only produced by na- r 2 =} SO) OS) BR] NY Co) & pe ae LL \= Easterly storms & 
. . . 5 — . 
ture ; for a very competent quantity of matter, rightly prepared, (the big- |} js} S|") =|-| Ss SS high winds. ‘ 
ness of one’s thumb,) will make a most hideous noise and corruscation.” || -==|/—|=|-S|=|4|4/+ 2) </=|~ 
; ‘ : : : SBI Stal ol cal ex! i mal | wml cof aol c| NO. electrified clouds 
Instead, however, of declaring the ingredients plainly, he wraps them up in SS =| = 
: os aes Fl ol mal ol sal an! Sl ol ol ol | ms] NO. of Auroras 
a mysterious anagram, saying it is prepared from the “luru mopre can = 


ubre, of saltpetre and of sulphur.” These barbarous syllables kept their 
secret so well, that it was nearly 500 years before it was discovered 
that they meant pulveris carbonum, or powdered charcoal. Newton him- 
self first announced an important portion of his doctrine of fluxions by an 
anagram. 

A certain Thomas Billon, received a pension of twelve hundred livres 
from Louis XIII, in quality of anagramatist to the king! 





Cheerfulness and mirth favor digestion ; great eaters are seldom 
accessible to sorrow. 







































































































































































































































































































































39° 40’ E. long. from Washington 1° 50’, 


the latter ; these are generally dry and coo 


The “ mean force’ 














1. 


The observations for the above table were made at Wilmington, Delaware, lat 


The table, for the most part, will explain itself. The winds are divided into 
three classes, with reference to their direction and character. In the northerly winds 
are comprised all between west and north, exclusive of the former and inclusive of 
In the easterly are embraced all be- 
tween north and south, exclusive of both these points. These are damp and mostly 
attended with rain. The southerly class contains all from south to west inclusive— 
these are warm in all seasons, and in winter commonly accompanied with rain. 
” of the wind is thus found. Observations are made three times 
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daily, and the force of the wind represented by numbers. Thus 0 is calm, or nearly 
wo; 1 is a light breeze, 2 a breeze, 3 a wind, 4 a high wind, and 5a very high wind. 
The columns in question are formed by the average of these numbers. 

The average yearly temperature of this latitude is a little above 52°. The year 
1332 was therefore below the common standard. The preceding year was still colder, 
owing principally to the early onset of winter in November. In either year, the 
bighest temperature is noted 88°, Thisisremarkable. Our summer seldom passes 
by without raising the temperature to 9U° ; it is sometimes up to 94° or 95°. Most 
thermometers, however, indicate a greater heat in summer than this, owing to an 


improper exposure of the instrument. 





EFFECT OF CHEMICAL COMBINATION AND DECOMPOSITION. 


An apple, Darwin says, during the process of putrifaction or fermenta- 
tion, gives out 600 times its bulk of gas. This gas is principally carbonic 
acid, and is formed by the union of the carbon of the apple with oxygen ; 
the latter derived partly from the apple, and probably in part from the at- 
mospheric air. A common sized apple is therefore capable of supplying 
a barrel of this gas, which is the same sort as collects in wells &c., and de- 
stroys life,or at least cannot support it. When taken into the stomach the 
same gas is a wholesome stimulant, being the substance with which arti- 
ficial mineral water isimpregnated. Itis worthy of remark, that although 
carbon and oxygen in combination form an air, to breathe which is fatal, 
yet the former is the most essential basis of our food, and the latter is the 
principle of the atmosphere, without which we could not breathe, or live 
a moment. Besides, carbon is much more abundant in nature than any 
other sinple substance. But, happily, it has so close an affinity for other 
substanegs, that it is not easily separated in sufficient quantity to injure the 
atmosphere. Many of our most essential aliments, when analysed, are 
found to consist of the most deleterious ingredients. A beef-steak con- 
tains the components of prussic acid, one drop of which will cause death. 
Gum Arabic is said. to yield, by chemical analysis, the same elements as the 
peison of the rattlesnake. A good dose of Epsom salts contains enough 
sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, to kill a horse, 

A little knowledge of chemistry is apt to make great changes in one’s 
opinions. Most of the uninformed wouldrbe surprised to hear that arseni¢ 
is not the least poisonous. fh its metalic state this substance is entirely 


innocent ; but when combined with oxyge ,.or the vital principle of the | 


air,it becomes a deadly poison. _The same of quicksilver—it is inert when 
uncombined, but forms corrosive sublimate, a deadly poison, when united 
chemically with one.of the ingredients of common table-salt. 

Muscular strength of Insects —The muscles of some insects are much 
stronger in proportion to their size than those of large animals. A smart 
flee will jump two feet or more in a second. If a horse were to travel at 
the same relative speed, the President’s Message might have been carried 
from Washington to New York in about an hour! Were the muscles of 
aman capable of the same exertions as those of a flee, we should want no 
boats to carry us across the Delaware, but we should skip over from Phil- 
adelphia to Camden, as we do across the gutters in the street ! 





A friend of ours relates an incident of a dog belonging to a gentle- 
man near Bordentown, who accompanied several persons on a fishing 
excursion, to Crosswick’s creek. While they were in the act of 
hauling their net up, a fine shad escaped from its interior, by swim- 
ming over the edge. The dog, who was quietly surveying their 
manceuvres, no sooner saw the prisoner transgress its bounds, than 
he plunged into the water, and quickly returning with the shad be- 
tween his jaws, laid it on dry land to finish its gambols, while the fish- 
érmen thanked their dumb companion for one of the finest speci- 
mens in their collection. 





Quicksilver, in its solid state, is erroneously considered as frozen. 


It is then quite malleable, and when fluid may be regarded as in a 
state of solution by heat.— Malte Brun. 














We propose to insert in our journal, from time to time, a portion of selections 
from our miscellaneous reading, together with such comments as may suggest them- 
selves to us. By stating the source whence the facts and observations thus collected 
are taken, we may perhaps induce some of our young readers to extend their read- 
ing, pleasantly and usefully to themselves. 


MISCELLANIES, 

1. We of the 19th century, have hard work to believe, that nearly 
all the sages of the world once ran mad after the philosopher's stone, 
which was to transmute the baser metals into gold. Yet so great a 
man as Newton, little more than a century and a half ago, held this 
language, in a letter to a friend, who was about to travel in France: 
“If you meet with any transmutations of metals out of their own 
species into another, (as out of iron into copper, out of any metal into 
quicksilver, &c.,) those above all will be worth your noting; being 
the most lucriferous, and many times, lucriferous experiments too, 
in philosophy.” —Fam. Library. 

2. Besides the visible perspiration or sweat, a large quantity of 
aqueous fluid is constantly passing out of the human body, through 
the lungs and skin. From the lungs, according to Magendie, more 
than a pint passes in twenty-four hours, in the vapor of the breath. 
During the same period, from one to five pints transpire insensibly 
through the skin. The cutaneous transpiration may be detected 
when the skin is apparently dry, by holding it close to a cold win- 
dow-pane or a looking-glass. 


3. Some writers have estimated the force with which the heart con- 
tracts, in driving the blood through the circulation, at 180,000 Ibs.! 
Others. again have reduced: it to fifteen and even to eight ounces! 
Both these calculations are far from the truth. In an animal re- 
cently dead, the heart acted with a power sufficient to raise 20 lbs. 
—Magendie. P 

4, Frequently, in autumn, a fog fattens thrushes, ortolans, red- 
throats;’&c. in 24 hours, so that they are unable to escape the sports- 
man. So says Bichat, an accredited French physician of great 
eminence. If the remark be true, the damp air must operate by 
checking the excretory action of the skin, and quickening the action 
of the absorbents. Perhaps an American fog has not so remarkable 
an effect. 

5. Ithas been made a question whether children are naturally more 
prone to use the right hand than the left. Monro says that horses, 
dogs and other animals use their right legs more generally than their 
left. We believe men do the same in kicking, but we doubt, from 
our own observation, whether they do so much in hopping, stepping 
and performing other motions. 

6. The coloring power of oxid of cobalt on vitrifiable mixtures, is 
perhaps greater than that of any other metal. One grain gives a 
full blue to 240 grains, or half an ounce, of glass. — Brande. 

It is this metal which imparts its fine blue color to the smalt used 
in making signs. Some of the most beautiful minerals owe their 
color to substances which have no beauty when uncombined. Thus 
the violet of the amethyst is caused by iron and manganese,—nearly 
the dullest of all the metals. 

7. About puberty, the neck increases very much in thickness. 
Hence, in some of the Mediterranean islands, a taxable age is de- 
termined by a string which goes just twice round the neck ; the 
ends of the string are taken in the mouth, and if the loop passes 
readily over the head, the person is judged to be of age, and is 
taxed.— Darwin. 

8. The medium quantity of air contained in the lungs is 145 inches; 





of which about 30 are changed at every respiration.—Horner, 
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9. The effect of continued violent exertion upon the duration of life. 
—The late Mr. Edgeworth, in his memoirs, repeatedly speaks of a 
boatman whom he knew at Lyons, as an old man. “ His hair,” says 
Mr. Edgeworth, ‘ was grey, his face wrinkled, his back bent, and all 
his limbs and features had the appearance of those of a man of sixty ; 
yet his real age was but 27 years. He told me he was the oldest 
boatman on the Rhone, that his younger brothers had been worn out 
before they were 25 years old: such were the effects of the hardships 
to which they were subject from the nature of their employment.” 
That employment was by intense bodily exertion, and with the daily 
chance of being upset, to pull a boat across one of the most rapid 
rivers in the world.—Working Man’s Companion. 

10. Scientific Stratagem.—A very ingenious geologist, now living, 
was busily employed in making a collection of the lavas formed 
from the igneous currents of mount Actna ; the peasants were often 
troublesome to him, suspecting that he was searching for treasures. 
It occurred to him to make the following speech to them: ‘I have 
been a great sinner in my youth, and as a penance I have made a 
vow to carry away with me pieces of every kind of stone found upon 
the mountains. Permit me quietly to perform my pious duty, that 
I may receive absolution for my sins.” The speech produced the 
desired effect ; the peasants shouted, “ the holy man! the saint!” 
and gave him every assistance in their power to enable him to form 
bis collection.—Davy’s Consolations in Travel. 


INFLUENCE OF POSITION OF BODY ON THE MIND. 
DIFFERENT positions of the body, and different exercises, have a sensi- 


ble influence upon the intellectual faculties. Descartes composed his 
works in bed. Mr. Brindley found a reciifnbent™posture most favorable 
to thé exertions of his genius, and hence we are told, he sometimes aid in 
bed for three days, when he was obliged to pfana new and difficult piece 

















nal thoughts were suggested to him in bed. I have known many other 
instances, in which this posture of the bedy has proved favorable to thé 
production of new, and the revival of old ideas. It is much assisted by 




















in the morning. 

In some persons, the intellects are excited by a standing position. Colo- 
nel Charles Townshend, (so much admired in the British House of Com- 
mons, about sixty years ago,) was eloquent only when he stood upon his 
feet ; and so sensible was he of it, that he would often rise from his seat at 
a convivial table, in order to give more force and charms to his conversa- 

. tion. The late judge Wilson, whose abilities and knowledge will never be 
forgotten by the friends of the revolution, and government of the United 
States, has assured me that his ideas always flowed most easily when he 
was upon his feet. This was so much the case, that I have repeatedly 
observed him when closely pushed in an argument, or deeply engaged in 
conversation, to rise from his chair in company, and occupy a fixed posi- 
tion, in a corner of the room. The late Sir Joshua Reynolds always paint- 
ed in a standing posture. I need hardly add, that his pencil has given 
celebrity to the country in which he lived. Walking assists the operations 
Of the intellectual faculties in an eminent degree. A-sect of philosophers 

fi who were remarkable for studying and teaching while they were employ- 
ed in this exercise, obtained from thence the name of Peripatetics, or 

Walking Philosophers. Rousseau derived many of his new ideas, he tells 

us, from walking amidst rocks and mountains. Riding, whether on horse- 
back or in a carriage, favors thought; and hence the practice of some 
trayellers to carry common-place books with them, to record their original 
thoughts the moment they occur, lest, in their number and variety, they 
should be lost before they reached the end of their excursion. Many of 
the elegant ideas of Mr. Pope, we are told, were excited in his brain by 
riding a trotting horse. The late Mr. Edwards found this mode of exer- 
cise to pour such a stream of new ideas into his mind, that in visiting his 
parishioners, he often retired from the road into the woods, and dismount- 
ed his horse, in order that he might, without interruption, empty the 
overfiowings of his genius into his pocket memorandum book.—Dr. Rush. 































































of machinery. Rousseau telis us in his confeSsions, that most of his origi- ! 


the silence and darkness of night, and by the empty state of the stomvach 








a 
IMPRESSION PRODUCED ON SAVAGES BY THE ART OF WRITING, 


SoME years age, an European named Mariner, was held in Captivity by 
the natives of the Tonga Islands. In the hope of obtaining his liberty, he 
wrote a letter with a solution of gunpowder as ink, on a piece of Paper 
which he obtained from one of the natives; and he confided it to the care 
of a chief, with directions that it should be given to the captain of any 
ship which might appear on the coast. Finow, the king, however, having 
heard of the transaction, his suspicions were excited, and he immediately 
sent to the chief for the letter, and obtained it. When it was put into his 
hands, he looked at it on all sides ; but not being able to make any thing 
of it, he gave it to Jeremiah Higgins, who was at hand, and ordered him 
to say what it meant. Higgins took the letter, and translated part of it, 
representing to Finow that it was merely a request to any English captain 
that might arrive, to interfere with the king for the liberty of Mr. Mariner, 
This mode of communicating sentiments was an inexplicable puzzle to 
Finow ; he took the letter again and examined it, but it afforded him no 
information. After considering the matter a little within himself with no 
satisfaction, he sent for Mariner and desired him to write down something, 
The latter asked him what he should write? he replied, put down me. 
Mariner accordingly wrote Feenow, (spelling it according to the strict 
English orthography.) The chief then sent for another Englishman who 
had not been present, and commanding Mariner to turn his back and look 
another way, he gave the man the paper, and desired him to read what 
that was. The man pronounced aloud the name of the king ; upon which 
Finow snatched the paper from his hand, and with astonishment, looked 
at it, turned it round and examined it in all directions. At length he ex. 
claimed, “this is neither like myself nor anybody else! Where are my 
legs? How do you know it to be I?” and then without stopping for an 
explanation, he impatiently. ordered Mariner to write something else; and 
thus employed him several hours in putting down the names _of different 
persons, places and things, and making the other man read them. This 
afforded extraordinary diversion to Finow, and to all the men and wom. 
present, particularly as he now and then whispered a little love anecdote, 
which was strictly written down, and audibly read bythe other, not a little 
to the confusion of one or other of the ladies present ; but it was-all taken 
in good humor, for curiosity and astonishment were the prevailing pas 
sions. How their names and circumstances could be communicated 
through.so mysterious 4 channel, was altogether past their comprehension. 
Finow at length thought he fad got a notion of it, and explained to those 
around him, how it was very possible.to put down a mark or sign of some- 
thing that had-been seen both by the writer and reader, and which should 
be mutually understood by them; but Mr. Mariner immediately informed 
him he could write down any thing that he had never seen. The king 
directly whispered to him to put down Toogoo Ahoo, (the king of Tonga, 
whom he had aided to assassinate many years before Mariner’s arrival.) 
This was accordingly done, and the other read it; when Finow was yet 
more astonished, and declared it to be the most wonderful thing he had 
ever heard of. He then desired him to write “ Tarky,’’ (the chief of the 
garrison of Bea, whom Mariner and his companions had not yet seen—he 
was blind in oneeye.) When “‘Tarky” was read, Finow inquired whether 
he was blind or not. This was putting writing to an unfair test! and Ma: 
riner told him that hehad only written down the sign standing for the sound 
of his name, and not for the description of his person. He was then or- 
dered in a whisperto write “ Tarky, blind in his left eye,”’ which was done, 
and read by the other man, to the increased astonishment of every body. 
Mariner then told him that in several parts of the world, messages were 
sent to great distances through the same medium, and being folded and 
fastened up, the bearer could know nothing of its contents; and that the 
histories of whole nations were thus handed down to posterity, without 
spoiling by being kept. Finow acknowledged this to be a most noble in- 
vention, but added that it would not do at all for the Tonga islands; that 
there would be nothing but disturbances and conspiracies, and he should 
not he sure of his life, perhaps another month.—Lid. of Entertaming 
Knowledge. 





The slaves of the Mameluke chiefs each styled their master father. When, in 
consideration of their services, they were liberated, they left their master’s hom, 
taking with them some property. The great badge of their liberty was permissioa 
to let their beards grow.—.Malte Brun, 
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